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Dear LNS subscribers, 

Here is an accounting of our financial situation 
since our three urgent pleas in April. We had hoped 
that these pleas, as they have done in the past, would 
sufficiently boost our income for a while to get us 
somewhat out of the financial chasm we've been in._ 

As you will see, the results have been less than optim- 
istic. 

We have received, since April 15, 170 checks from 
subscribers to date. Although this is not so good, 
since it represents approximately 43% of our subcnbers 
in the U.S. and Canada, it might seem pretty good, in 
fact much better than the 23% of subscribers paying each 
month we've been averaging in the past year. 

However, the period of time we are covering is more 
than a month, over five weeks in fact. ’ 

since we received these checks in Apri 1 and May, they 
represent payments for two months, and include i^soy 
subscribers, those who pay regularly, who sent checks 
in both April and May. 

So it is not a significant jump at all. It is just 
about the same number that we have been receiving for the 
oast year. In terms of the number of subscribers paying 
anything at all, our urgent pleas did not seem to make 
a difference. 

Now for amounts of money- For the month of April, 
our income from domestic subsen ptions amounted to 
$3244.90, and so far in May, as of the 24th, we have 
received $2530.00. We are not going into the whole 
rundown of what we have been averaging monthly for tne 
past year now, and what we had been averaging before 
that. It is enough to say that our pleas did not at al I 
increase the amount of money that you folks are sending. 

We have given you five weeks to try to send a little 
more. There are lots of you who have not sent any. And 
many more who could send a little more in order to help 

out. 

In that five weeks, not only have we not gotten ahead, 
but we have dropped from being three to four weeks ^behind 
on our own staff salaries to five to six weeks behind. 

There are still lots of bills to pay, and prices am t 
getting any cheaper. 

We are doing everything from our side to raise mon- 
ey independent of subscriptions. It is very difficult; 
funding for projects like LNS is getting harder and 
harder. But we are trying everything we can think 
of to raise money, large amounts and small. 

To the people who did send money, and great 
letters of support, we can only thank 
porting us as you have for many years. Without 
your help we'd be that much worse off. 

But to the people who have not sent anything, 
and who haven't even paid any attention to our pleas, 
well, we're pissed off. We continue to send lots 
of material , regularly, twice a week, like we ve 
been doing for years. And you continue to use our 
material in many, many ways. Some of you get our 
packets for six months, a year, a few years, and 
you don't bother to send anything. 

Frankly, we can't understand it. 

The LNS Collective 



[See packet #597 for article on Japan and UoS. oil 
companies. ] 

THE AMERICAN FOOD WEAPON: JAPAN AT BAY 
by Yamakawa Akio and Mark Selden 

(Editor's note: One year ago, Japan appeared 

to be the U.S.'s number one economic competitor. 

Now, it faces its gravest economic crisis since World 
War II. Partially responsible is Japan's almost 
complete dependence on imported energy > — particular- 
ly oil. Japan relies on Middle Eastern oil for near- 
ly all of its energy needs — and between 50^ and 
TO^ of that is imported to Japan by the major U.S. 
oil companies. 

In March, U.S. oil icajors who import to Japan 
threatened to cut their imports to the country if the 
Japanese government refused to permi,t price increases. 
This threat nearly brought Japan ' s government to a 
standstill. Faced with galloping inflation on the 
one hand, and the possibility of no oil to fuel its 
Industries on the other, they were — and are— in 
a bind. 

However, the U.S. has more than one pressure 
point on the Japanese economy, and that's food. 

Japan imports half of its food, and 63^ of those im- 
ports are from the U.S, 

Between the two, the U.S. can bring the Japan- 
ese economy to its knees, a situation not at all 
impleasant for U.S. industrialists who only one year 
ago were worrying about the Japanese threat to U.S, 
industrial hegemony in the world. 

The following article, distributed by the Tokyo 
based New Asia News, deals with U.S. efforts to en- 
courage . even greater Japanese dependence on U.S, food 
supplies. The article was edited slightly by Liber- 
ation News Service,) 

TOKYO (NAN/LNS) -- The problem is food. Follow- 
ing on the heels of the winter oil war, signs mount 
of an impending second U.S. resource war against 
Japan. This was the message of U.S, Agriculture 
Secretary Earl Butz who visited Japan on April 13 to 
press a hard line "Buy America:'' campaign. 

In talks with Japanese political and economic 
leaders Butz' insisted that Japan, already the world's 
number one importer of U.S. commodities, "must im- 
port more ■ foodstuffs and increase its reserves." 

Rather than undertake a costly program to achieve 
self-sufficiency, he counseled, shouldn't Japan em- 
bark on a "bold international division of labor with 
respect to foodstuffs?" 

At a 'time when Japan is heavily dependent on 
food imports and wheie many experts forecast impending 
world- wide food shortages, Butz' urgings may sound 
like proof of American friendship, even the voice 
of salvation. However, Japanese Agriculture Minister 
Kuraishi Tadao responded sharply that Japan will 
initiate a program to increase food self-sufficiency. 

Behind the current controversy lies the fact 
that while promoting heavy and chemical industries, 
Japan has relied on the U.S. and developing countries 
to supply both its oil and food needs. 

During the 1960s alone, eight million workers 
were drawn from agricultume to work in industry. The 
collapse of an independent agriculture simultaneously 
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solved: the industrial labor shortage and facilitated 
the rush to transform vast tracts of farm land to 
industrial sites. 

Reliance on foreign -- particularly American 
-- food has been a deliberate policy since Japan 
began importing American wheat in the fifties. 

While government subsidies have maintained self- 
sufficiency in rice, the domestic supply of wheat 
plummeted from 39% of needs in 1960 to a mere 5% 
in fiscal year 1972. Barley self-sufficiency fell 
from 107% to 13% in the same period. 

In 1972, Japanese agriculture produced just 
53% of the nation's caloric intake. In other 
words, Japanese depend on foreign suppliers for 
half of thier food needs, a degree of dependence 
far above' that of anycOther industrial country. 

Moreover, even products whose seff-sufficiency 
rate is hi-gh*, such as eggs, meat and dairy products, 
are sustained only by massive feed imports, in 1972 
12 million tons, the equivalent' of the entire rice 
harvest. 

The- $4.4 billion Japan spent in 1972 on food 
imports was eight times 1960s $550 million outlay. 
Skyrocketing world food prices pushed the figure 
to $10 billion in 1973, while estimates for 1974 
go as high as $15 billion, Japan presently accounts 
for 10% of the: world's grain imports and 25% cof 
soybean imports, as well as large amounts of meat, 
fruit and vegetables. 

This dependence is accentuated by the fact 
that 63% of Japan's grain and feed imports come 
from the U.S. , while the U.S., Canada and Australia 
together supply 86% of all its food imports. ^ 

Takamatsu Yasuo, of the editorial board of 
the Nihon Keizai Shimbun, the Wall Street Journal 
of Japan, recently warned that "If the U.S. were 
to stop exporting food, 'Japan Inc,' would find 
itself helpless." 

In pressuring Japan to expand food purchases 
Agriculture Secretary Butz was brandishing "a 
strategic weapon as awesome as miisiles," according 
to the Yomiui Shimbun. Butz' posture was based on 
the 1973 Flanagan Report, which calls for expansion 
of U.S. food exports to $18 billion by 1980 in or- 
der to balance rising U.S. oil imports. 

For the first time since the 1950s, "food 
self-reliance" has become a subject of public dis- 
cussion. Although concern over Japan's overwhelm- 
ing dependence on foreign resources began during 
the late sixties, the search for alternatives began 
only after the shocks of Nixon's 1973 restrictions 
on soybean exports and the oil crisis. 

In September 1973 the Agriculture and Forestry 
Ministry dispatched four teams on a one month "world 
self-sufficiency survey mission," The Ministry 
has since requested appropriations in the 1974 
budget for a new program of subsidies to farmers to 
encourage grain, soy bean, feed and livestock pro- 
duction. 

There is strong reason to believe, however, 
that such proposals toward the rehabilitation of 
Japan's declining agriculture will not be translated 
into fact. Agriculture and Forestry Minister Suga- 
wara himself has Stated that "the conditions necess- 
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ary for achieving ’self-reliance* have already been 

" And commentators have observed that Agricul- 
ture Minister Kuraishi’s talk of self-reliance was 
rrvhing more than shrewd bargaining, to bring down-, 
the price of U„S„ commodities. 

Yet if domestic agriculture seems destined to 
lufther decline^ important and. ominous strides are . 
being taken by major trading companies to reduce 
dependence on foreign controlled food supplies. 

From Indon,esia to the Philippines to Iran, 

Btari.! and Australia, Japan. has: begun to investt 
hF.a,riy in food plantations producing com-, sugar, 
pineapple and feedgrain. Mitsui Trading Company's 
$2 mi]. lion 4,000 hectare Mitsugoro plantation in 
Sou.t.hern Sumatra, for example, grows com for export. 
Indonesia, Japa.nis pr:ime Asian target for oil in- 
cest'iment -- but also the site of bitter anti-Japanese 
de:mon:strat:i,ons irecently -- has also become the cienter 
of Japan's investment in food plantations. 

Despite such moves toward autonomy in the vital 
.-area of food, as .in oil, an increasingly restive 
.j;a.pan will continue at least for the time being to 
rely predominantly on American supplies. , 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD COMMANDER REFUSES TO WEAR 
UNIFORM IN PROTEST OF GALLEY'S FREEDOM 

BUFFALO, NY (LNS) -- "This is my acknowledge- 
ment. that a convicted murderer has been freed. And 
as. long as he [is] wearing my uniform, I can't wear 
it," said Marine Captain Daniel J. Callaghan in the 
beganning of May after hearing that Lt. William Gal- 
ley was free on appeal of his conviction of killing 
2,2 Vietnamese civilians. 

Callaghan is a commander Of a unit of the 19th 
Spec:ial Forces Group of the Army National Guard. He 
served :in the Marines in Vietnam from 1963-67 • 

"If Lt. Galley is allowed to walk free from 
tb:is, unchanged except for the fact he's now a weal- 
thy, dull, normal human being; if he's allowed to 
get a.way with this, Americans had better realize 
that t.his is something that touches their lives," 
Cajlaghan told the Sun-Bulletin, an upstate New York 
paper. 

"I remember reading about the 'hardships' the 

l:ieuteR 3 „nt has been undergoing -- confined to his 
apartment and having to spend his birthday in the 

a.pai'tment . 

"All I could think of was the numbers of babies 
a,nd mothers a,nd children in My Lai who will never 
see another birthday. It seems to me that the trench 
where their bodies were dumped is much, much more 
c.onf:in:ing than Galley's apartment." 

Callaghan's experiences in Vietnam still remain 
vivid to him. "Ohe afternoon [in 1967] my interpre- 
ter came running to me and said that a Marine lieu- 
t en.ant was about to shoot a group of Vietnamese men. 

"1 ran over there and the large group of Vietnam 
ese were in a group, some sitting, some squatting, 
some standing. They were angry and frightened. My 
commanding officer, a raajoir, had ordered that the 
V:ietnamese turn over their identity cards. 
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"They had refused to give their cards to the 
lieutenant. He had told them to give up their 
cards in one minute or he would 'take them off 
their, dead bodies.* He had his .45 out and there 
were a dozen marines with M-14s at the ready. 

"I ordered the Lieutenant to back off and 
he countered that he had a direct order from the 
major to get those cards and he was going to carry 
it out. 

"Once he refused my order I took out my wea- 
pon — a .45 -- and I said he would move the men 
away or I would shoot him. 

"He moved his men away." 

A few months later, in April of 1967, Cal- 
laghan came back from Vietnam and he was mustered 
out of the Marines. A year later in March of 1968 
in tlje hamlet of My Lai, over 100 civilians were 
shot and dumped into a trench by U.S. troops, under 
the command of William Galley, among others. 

Months later, the massacre was exposed. 

In 1971, Callaghan joined the Green Beret 
National Guard unit he is in now, and in September 
of that year, the unit was called into Attica to 
help put down the prison uprising. According to 
Callaghan, though each of the National Guardsmen 
under his command were issued six rounds of ammun- 
ition, "no shots were fired by us. But the person 
we camernearest to shooting was a prison guard who 
was doing violence to an inmate -- kicking the pri- 
soner in the face. 7 

As to his decision not to put on his uniform, 
Callaghan said, "I am doing this because I have the 
feeling there are a lot of Americans whose concep- 
tion of right and wrong is not much different from 
mine. They cannot justify a guard kicking a pri- 
soner in the face, which I saw at Attica and they 
cannot justify the killing of babies at My Lai. I 
want those people to know they can speak up, that 
they can feel that way and tell other people about 
it., ..It has to be done." 
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NIXON CAN RESIGN, AND MAKE A BUNDLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Although many people ex- 
pect President Nixon to hang on to the Presidency 
as long as he can, in at least one area -- finan- 
cial benefits -- resignation would be a profitable 
choice for him, to say the least. 

According to the magazine, U.S. News and World 
Report, if Nixon resigns he'll be eligible for a 
$60,000 a year pension for life, plus a $96,000 a 
year stipend for office and secretarial staff and 
expenses. If he is impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but resigns before conviction by the 
Senate, he will still be eligible for the pension. 

However, if he is impeached and convicted, he 
will lose all benefits. 

These "retirement benefits" could cost the 
U.S. taxpayer about $3,120,000 if Nixon lives 20 
years after he leaves the presidency. 
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[Note to Editors s The following article can be sep- 
arated into two parts , one on Thomas Wansley and one 
on James Carrington o Also, see packet #586 for arti- 
cle on "Keeping People Divided: The History of the 
Rape Charge in the South" o ] 

TWO BLACK MEN VICTIMS OF RACIST USE OF 
RAPE LAW IN VIRGINIA 

LIBERATION News Service 

Thomas Wansley; Supreme Court Refuses to Hear .Appeal 

WASHINGTON LNS)- "The Supreme Court refused, May 12 
to review the conviction of Thomas Wansley, a Virginia 
black man sentenced to two life terms for allegedly 
raping an elderly white woman who was "not too sure" 
he was her attacker. 

Except for 8 months last year when.the was out on 
bail, Wansley has spent the last 12 years in prison. 

Now 28 years old, he was first imprisoned in 1962, at 
age 16 . 

During the early 60 *s bihck people demonstrated 
in the streets of Bynchburg, Virginia, protesting 
the segregation of public facilities. It was during 
this time of high tension that Annie Lee Carter, a 
59 -year- old white woman, charged that she had been 
raped by a black man. 

The police launched a massive manhunt and came 
up with Thomas Wansley, At his first trial, Carter 
testified that she was "not too sure" he was the map. 
Nevertheless, he was hastily convicted and sentenced 
to death, (Six months later, a white man who had been 
caught in the act of raping an 11-year old black 
girl, was convicted and drew a six-month sentence.) 

Wansley later described the mood of the Lynch- 
burg whites who felt threatened by the current turmoil. 
"Get a Negro--any Negro--and kill him. Bum him for 
raping white women--our women. So you see, someone 
had to cry--someone had to die. And hence, I became 
the victim of circumstances." 

Enraged Lynchburg blacks rallied to his defense. 
With new legal assistance, and hundreds of people 
taking to the streets in protest, the conviction was 
overturned on a technicality. 

A second trial resulted in a hung jury. By the 
third trial in 1967, five years after the alleged 
rape occured. Carter's memory had improved to the 
point where she could positively identify Wansley as 
her attacker. "Naturally," she said, "I've seen his 
picture in the papers, and I've seen him in court 
since then." 

The picture of Wansley she referred to had accom- 
panied stories in the Lynchburg papers which declared 
him [guilty long before the third trial began. Embel- 
lishing the racist hysteria he was whipping up with 
an orgy of red-baiting, Lynchburg publisher Carter 
Glass [grandson of the man who wrote Virginia's Jim 
Crow laws] branded Wans ley's lawyers "communists" be- 
cause they defended him. At least half of the prospec- 
tive jurors admitted to agreeing with the newspaper ';s 
contentions. So, Wansley was convicted again, this 
time sentenced to life imprisonment. 

While in the Virginia State Penitentiary, Wansley 


became active in the prisoners ' movement for better 
living and ’woAing conditions, higher wages, and an 
end to racist treatment. In 1968, he helped file 
a successful suit against prison officials for racial 
segregation and job discrimination. As a result, he 
was held in lock-in for nine months. 

In January, 1973, a federal district judge re- 
versed the 1967 conviction, citing "shocking,,, 
prejudicial pretrial publicity," However, before a 
packed courtroom, a Lynchburg judge refused to re- 
lease Wansley on bail, saying that to do so would 
"endanger the safety of every woman in Virginia." 
Finally, after much protest, a federal judge re- 
leased him on $10,000 ball. 

But the prosecution would not rest, and in Nov- 
ember, the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals over- 
turned the decision that freed him. The court held 
that the 1967 pretrial publicity had not been pri- 
marily directed at Wansley, but at William Kunstler, 
one of his lawyers. His bail revoked, Wansley was 
sent to Road Camp #3, where he works on the state 
highways in a prison work gang. 

Upon his return to prison. Wans ley's case again 
)bbcame the focus of massive protest, demanding a 
pardon from outgoing governor Linwood Holton, and 
the resignation of the local prosecutor, Toyston 
Jester III. Neither demand was met however, despite 
rallies of up to 1200 people and petitions with more 
than 15,000 signatures. 

The appeal brief which the Supreme Court dis 
missed called Wansley's conviction "a classic case 
of the selective prosecution, conviction and punish^ 
ment of a Black young man in Southern states accused 
of sex crimes against white women," 

It said Wansley "was tried in a locality where 
he was labeled as a convicted Black rapist of a white 
woman, where his attorney was repeatedly disparaged 
as an affiliate of Communist- front organizations 
and efforts, and where defense efforts were discredit 
ed as a Communist-inspired plot by the area media, 
to which all prospective jurors were exposed." 

The Supreme Court's decision closes all legal 
channels for Wansley's freedom until he becomes 
eligible for parole in December, 1977, three and a 
half years from now. 

James Carrington: Appeal For New Trial Denied 

In a similar case, the Fourth Circuit U.S, Court 
of Appeals denied a motion April 30 for a new trial 
for James Carrington, The 24-year old Lynchburg 
black foundry worker was convicted of rape in 1970 
and abduction in 1971 . He drew two 75 year sentences „ 

.Carrington had been found sitring' in his car 
with a young white woman friend by a vigilante squad 
organized by the womto's parents . They shot at him 
and then drag ge.d .him. out of the car.. Shouting racial 
epithets and thre-ats, they forced him to his knees , 
fired into- the ground next to him,, and struck him 
several -time.s with a.i.rifle . The yomg woman was ter- 
rified. i 

-She W-as then intimidated both physically and 
emotionally by her parents '&hd their racist friends 
.to testify against Carringt.on . At the brief trials * 
a jailhouse lawyer testified that there was no evi- 
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dence that Carrington had participated in a. sexual 
act, and even FBI crime-lab experts .could not bol- 
ster the prosecution's case for an abductio.n. But 
the courthouse was packed with white, people who. 
threatened, "If the court doesn't, hang you, you can. 
bet you'll never get out of here alive." 

And the prosecutor, Harold G. Lawson, revealed 
the true purpose of the t.rial when, be stated, "We're 
going to make an example of this boy, sb that no 
colored man will ever lay hands on. a white gi.rl a- 
gain." 

The jury which convi.cte.d. Carrington w.as , in. the. 
words of his mother, "All old, all men, and all white. 

"If this thing happens, only once in a lifetime," 
she said late-r, "we. could overiook. i-t.. But James is 

only one e.xample among. thous.an.ds of . .Black- men. who. 

have been brutally beaten, had life. iJi^risonment, . or . 
even been killed for crimes just as questionable." 


LESBIANS TAKE OVER PANEL DISCUSSION AT APA CONVENTION: 
"WE WILL ACCEPT THESE ATROCITIES NO LONGER" 

DETROIT , Michigan (LNS) --Lesbian activists , with 

the... sup.p.ort of gay .men., took ove.r for a short time 

a May..-Z -wo.rkshop.. on gay .sexuality at the Aoneriean 
Psychi.atri.c Association (AP A) convention in Detroit. 

As a final- part of... a panel discussion of the 
APA' S-. recently lib eralize.d position on homosexuality, 
two les-bians. -read a collective, position deno'oncing 
thfelips.titution.al.. and social, power of psychiatrists 
and charging them with carrying out atrocities 
against gay people arid women in general. 

Spedcing particularly of lobotomies, mind-control 
drugs often-, prescribed 'for women, and the "figura- 
tive and liter.al rape"of women by psychiatrists, 

the statemen-t. -sai.d, "We will acce.pt . 'thes.e atrocities 
no lon-ger. We are angry, and our anger willvnot be 
tranquili-zed, lobotomized,or written off." 


In the appeal which the circuit, court rejected, 
Ca:rrington'.s lawye.rs ciaimed that there was racist 
discximi nation, in the selection of the Appoma.tt.ox 
County which convicted him. In 1970, over 21% df 
the jury p.opulation of the .co.un.ty. was bl.ack, yet 

the master jury list was only 11% black .Moreover , 
during the selection process, the race, of prospective 
jurors was known, and all the eligible blacks were 
eliminated. 

At the time of his. arrest., Carmngton was living 
in Charlotte County, in the he.artr.of -.Southside,- Vir-. 
ginia. Mast of the b.lack .people, .in. this area,, as well^ 
as many poor whites, survive 'by. working .fo,r starva- 
tion wages at nearby lumber and textile mills or as 
tenant farmers on white -owned plantations.- The white- 
elite of Southside -is known for i^^^ long history of 
racist, oppression. 

Andvthe rape charge is a useful .tool for:, these, 
people . During the campaign to., gain a. pardon, for 
Thomas Wansley , the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund (SCEF) pointed out that, "Tradi:fci!Onally:,. the 

charge of rape, agains.t black, men has been used, in 

the south as a way of keeping black, and- white;r’'peeple • 
di'tfided.. It is a weap,on.. to. terrorize -the blax±. com!= , . 
muni ty- -white at the same time stirring- anti -black 
hysteria in the white community." 

± * * 

The Comniittee to Free. James Carxington- and..--' Thom ■ 

Wansley can be reeched c/o Prisoners' Solidaflty 
Committee, PO Box 7032, Norfolk, Virginia 23509 
(808-625-7759). They are in urgent need of funds 
for legal expenses . 

.--30-- 

UoSo AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN MAY RESIGN 

LONDON (PNS/LNS)--Walte.r Annenberg, UoS. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain-^ will soon regign according 
to some embassy officials in' London o 

Speculation suggests that Annenberg^ head of 
the TV Guide empire, who contributed -$250 ^000 to Nix- 
on *s re-election campaign h§fo-^® being appointed to 

his postj has not been m effective ambassador^ He 
reportedly remarked to the distinguished,, wif§_a£ an.. . 
Italian official^ ’'Wehre going tQ^:...get'' alongy Just ' 'I 
fine because I love spaghettio” -»30~- | 


The .statement referred to the recent liberaliza- 

tion of the APA'ts views on gayness, asking ”Do 
you think, .you ax.e- do-ing us a favor? Do you think we 
can e.as,i.ly.- be-.-teugbt .of f ? -Do. yo-utthink yo-ur past 

crime, S- ,wiXL,,,he..-,,so,,-,:.S 0 on., .fargotten,? E,ve‘ryt.ime a les - 

bi,-an „ar gay ..man,,-.Gammi,ts„ suicide-^ tbey axe responding 

tO' a steiaL--,con.dit as homophob la- - a patho- 

logical fear and^^h^ of gay people/’ 

. A.-..:n.atimiaI.-,gay-,,, conference-, was. held in nea.rby 
Ann, A^daox .,:tiie----'.weekend.- ,b.e.£are, -the APA con vent ion ^ 

,and mare. than.., -.15-0 -p-axticipants . in the conference 

„1 atex- -tried .-to .. .iobb.y.: . at, the - APA - con ven-t i on. ag ain s t 

variousv:,£orms.,,-.o.£-,.bebavxor ,-co.n.tral. -and- .for more hu™ 
mane - ..attit-udes, „ towards,, . gay s e xuali ty o 

The - gay.- 'Conie.ren.Ge.... rented- ,a... .large room in a 

bxjilding adjoining the hall in which the APA confer- 

en ce. ' " was .being..., :.heXd.^. and-, ..distribxrted. -...leaflet s ur g ^ 

, „.ing - psy.chiatris^ts... ,. ,t,o:....come.^-.o.v . fcr- ■ in.f o rmal con ve r - 

'sation's with gay. .p.@op:le- who.,. were nat the.i patients o 
F.ew psy-chiatrists tCK^k. the .short walk over^ however^ 
,.and according'.,tev.thes..Michig^ Free Press /those that 
did were not exactly open-minded o 

..One p.s.y,chiatris.t|, for example ^ said that heterO'^” 

sexuals. -are ’’more, advanced” th-an g.ay people, but 

that he, saw no reason- .why- a gay perso.n -could not ”be 

happy-in ..a., -less. a.dvan.ced„. stage, of ,,s.exual development o ” 

At- the- gay, -conference^ it- was agreed that les- 
bians...- w,.auld-' --speak, £o.r all- ,gay,,- peop.le. at, the APA con- 

vent iona---. After,.,, ~re.ading -the co-llective statement at 

the. May, 7,., -.p^anel,. discus, sim.^,,- two woffien, Joan 

. Nixon, .and Rachel feame-l, called lesb.ians to the stage 

and demanded that two-..male psy:Ghiatrists and ther 

male, ,mQ,.de.ratar.-„a£,...the p.anel step down » 

,Respondingz....to. -■.abjecti.o.ns that they had violated 
an agreement .with,, th,e,,.co.nv.enti.on. .management not to 
disrupt,. it,,^.-,-,in..-.,exchange,- for ,bei^ .al-Iaw.ed to speak 

at all-,. Kamel... said^ ’’The m.-an here is telling us that 

we are,, not- g-ood, .democrats , We made an ,agr6em,.ent that 

we would- iAt-.. them. talk. We were lying.o These men are 

our enemiies-,., -Why -Should,- w,.e feel obliged to play the 
game by their rules?” 

After -about, an. hou-r-o£, discussion of the action, 
the mo,derator-m.an.,age.d to tbke control .-o£ -the situation 

again e -~30-- [Th-anks -to Michigan Free Press J 
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[Note to Editors* See packet #6G8 for Informa- 
tion on another recent ra id" on Panther offices. Also 
see packet #597 for new evidence on FB1 involvement 
in the 1969 murder of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark.] 

CHICAGO POLICE RAID PANTHER OFFICE; 

MARKS 3RD RAID IN NEW POLICE ATTACKS ON PARTY 

CHICAGO (LNS)»-Police raided a closed office of 
the Black Panther Party early in May where they 
claimed they found ”6^000 rounds of ammunition, shot- 
guns and other military equipment.” No charges were 
filed, however, giving substance to Panther charges 
that any weapons and ammunition found by police in 
the^ southside Chicago office ’’were brought in there 
by them [police] in an effort to frame and discredit 
the Black Panther Party.” 

In a statement to the' press, Illinois Panther 
Coordinator Bob Rush explained that the raided office 
’’has not been' occupied since January.” He emphasises 
that ”on my last visit there was no ammunition of 
any kind in the office.” Rush continued, ”I believe 
that this was the action of police agents who really 
broke into the office and placed ammunition in the 
office when itv’ was vacant.” 

For the Panther Party it was the third in a ser- 
ies of police harassments in the last month. On April 
16, police swept house occupied by Panthers 

in Oakland, California, arresting 14. Charges of con- 
spiracy, possession of illegal weapons and possession 
of dangerous drugs were dropped against all 14 the 
next day when it was clear that^ the police had no 
case. Within a week, other Panthers were arrested at 
a popular Oakland night club, and released. 

The Black Panther, newspaper of the Black Pan- 
ther Party, has described the recnet raids as ”a re- 
emerging pattern reminiscent of 1968 and 1969.” Cer- 
tainly the only effect and possible intention of the 
police raids has been to create adverse publicity for 
the Panthers in the establishment press. The Oakland 
raid was conducted on a house being used by the Party 
as a headquarters for their drive to win a majority 
of seats in the next Oakland City Council election. 

Party chairman Bobby Seale called the Oakland 
raid ”a plot to discredit the party in the eyes of 
the people; because we have the ability to take the 
next election.” He added that if the Panthers win 
five seats in the election, ’’that would be a major- 
ity, and that would bring about ’’people’s control in 
Oakland. And that is what the power structure wants 
to stop.” 

Another spokesman for the” Panthers pointed out 
the similarity in the recent raids. The authorities 
’’got some publicity on it,” he explained. 

The Panthers certainly have reason to suspect 
udi. plqts by police agencies against them. FBI docu- 
ments recently released as a result of court battles 
have detailed the extent to which the FBI was invol- 
ved tin the 1969 murder of Panthers Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark in Chicago. Clark and Hampton were just 
two of dozens of Panthers who were killed by police 
in the 60’ s. 

Interestingly enough, the day that the recent 
Chicago raid occurred was the* same day that Panther 
attorneys were scheduled to take testimony from FBI 
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agents involved in the 1969 raid^ The testimony 
was in connection with civil suit seeking dam- 
ages being filed by the families of Hampton and 
Clark. 

INDIAN GROUP ASK BOYCOTT OF GALLUP CEREMONIALr, 
EVENT COMMERCIALIZES INDIAN CULTURE 

GALLUP, New Mexico (LNS) “--Since 1922, the 
Intertribal Indian Ceremonial Association, or- 
ganized and run mostly by white businessmen and 
civic leaders, has held the Gallup Ceremonial 
at which thousands of spectators view Indian 
sports, dancing, rodeos and crafts. 

Since 1969, a Coalition of Indians Against 
Exploitation (lAE) has demonstrated at the event 
in an attempt to get both Indian and non- Indian 
people to boycott what is a mockery of Indian 
culture. 

This year they are circulating a pamphlet 
called ’’What would happen if Gallup gave a *cer” 
emoni^ll and no Indians came?” The Pamphlet urges 
Indian pepple and their supporters to ’’Stay Home 
and Protest” during the ceremonial which will 
be June 13th to 16th. 

During Indian demonstrations against the 
1971 Ceremonial, District Attorney Louis DePauli 
told a meeting of Gallup businessmen, ”If you 
have to shoot demonstrators, aim low. ” 

”The( Gallup Ceremonial is not an Indian e- 
vent,” says lAE, ’’The Indian people have never 
controlled or operated the ’Ceremonial’. The 
name itsfelf--Gallup Intertribal Ceremonial-“is 
a violation to Indian religion. It is not a cer- 
emonial . 

”To the Gallup businessmen the ’Ceremonial'* 
is only money.” 

In 1972, the last time the Ceremonial was 
held, Gallup businessmen reaped a profit of $ 1.5 
million. The Ceremonial itself, however, is con- 
sidered non-profit and lost $36,000 dollars, which 
the state of New Mexico made up. 

Navajo chairman Raymond Nakai opposed the 
Ceremonial’s request to get state money in 1969. 
And in 1971, the All “Indian Pueblo Council chair- 
man and the Navajo chairman both publicly op- 
posed attempts to get federal funding fot the e- 
vent because it is not Indian controlled. The Am- 
erican Indian Movement, the National Indian Youth 
Council, and the National Congress of American In- 
dians have also voiced opposition to it.iA group 
of Navajo medicinemen also publicly .condemned 
the Ceremonial in 1971 for commercializing sacred 
Indian dances. 

Gallup businessmen have made no attempt to 
hide their motives in sponsoring the event. Rich- 
ard Wilson, a businessman who has become Ceremon- 
ial Association President, said in 1971, ”If we 
have dollar signs in front of our eyes we should 
acknowledge it and not be ashamed of it.” 

"k -k * 

More info can be obtained from Coalition of 
Indians Against Exploitation, Box 124, Gallup, 

New Mexico 87301. --30-- 
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NORTH CAROLINA BLACK COMMUNITY CAMPAIGSN AGAINST 
STATE DEATH PENALTY 

GREENSBORO, N,C. (LNS) -- North Carolina's death 
penalty came under, attack in Greensbo.ro in May as 
600 people rallied on the steps of the city's Mun- 
icipal Plaza. Thirty-three men toad wo.men -- some 
still in their teens, most Of-'them black, all of them 
poor currently sit on North Carolina's death row, 
and new death row victims are being added at the 
rate of three a month. 

The Greensboro rally, organized by a broad 

coalition of black and white citizens, was. one of 
a series which have been held throughout the state 
in an effort to expose the backwardness, of the set 
state's death penalty and the penal system in gen- 
eral o 

The rally got under way as 400 students, chmt- 
ing "We Donft Want the Chair, The Chair's Not Fair," 
marched from the caucus of A&T State University to 
join the crowd that was already forming. 

A.S. Webb, the lone black member of the North 
Carolina State Board of Corrections who has worked 
hard for an end to the death penalty, spbke first. 

He noted that "it is significant that a large num- 
ber of young people are here todya because the aver- 
age age in North Carolina's prisons is 23." The 
state also has one of the largest prison populations 
in the country. 

Two days before the rally, the state's death 
row had been reduced by one as Samuel Poole was 
freed after an Appeals Court found that there was 
no evidence upon which to support his previous con- 
viction. Poole had been sentenced to death for a 
burglary in which nothing was stolen and ho one in- 
j ured . 

Poole and his family traveled- to Greensboro to 
participate in the ralty. "I am glad- to be off 
death row and home with my family. I am against 
capital punishEent and hope the others will be off 
death row soon," he said as the crowd gave him a 
standing ovation. 

Other speakers zeroed in on the b^sis by which 
people are assigned to death row, "In the final 
analysis," noted. Rev. Cecil Bishop, "a person who 
has the means, qualifies in terms of color, and 
knows the angels, never ends up on death row." 

"These are people who were bom in poverty, 
grew up in exploitation and will die in oppression," 
said Adrienne Weeks, OTiAA^T student and member of 
the Youth Organization for Black Unity. "Abolishing 
capital punishment is good and necessary, but not 
sufficient. Part of the effort is to expose the 
falsehoods, corruption and hypocrisy which charac- 
terizes this system. Why is it that North Carolina 
prisons are jammed, while known criminals run loose 
in the White House?" 

(Thanks to YOBU News Service for this information.) 

*+*+*+ *+*+*+ *+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+* +*+*+*+*+ 

TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! YOU MUST SEND US WHAT YOU 
OWE US. WE NEED MONEY BADLY, BECAUSE MANY SUB^ 
SCRIBERS HAVE NOT BEEN SENDING THEIR SHARE TO 
SUPPORT OUR WORK. PAY ALL OP YOUR BACK BILLS, 
IMMEDIATELY. THAT IS THE ONLY WAY TO HELP. 


SECRETARIES OBSERVE "NATIONAL SECRETARIES DAY" 

WITH RALLIES: '"THIS YEAR WE WANT OUR RIGHTS" 

BOSTON, -Mase... (LNSj -- Office workers in 
Boston, demandiiig "Raises not Roses" observed 
National Secretaries Day this year with two lunch- 
time rallies. National Secretaries Day, April 25, 
is traditionally an o..ccasion for employers to 
give their .s-ecretaries a rose or provide donuts 
to their office staffs. 

The rallies, organized by 9 to 5, a Boston 
office, werkers. group, drew about 100 people each. 

Two women fromt.khengroup read testimony^ one des- 
cribed ...working, .in .a law office, an.d one talked 
about working for an insurance coiqjany. Other 
speakers included an 84 -ye ax old woman who had 
been active in "organizing clerical workers in the 
1940s. 

Office, workers were informed, of the rally by 
leafletS^iwhich s.aid "Roses are not enough. This 

year we w.an-t .our. rights.." At the rallies women 

carried signs saying "Raises not Roses." 

-A. w.oman. speaking .at one of the rallies aaid, 

"Boston office .w.orkers. face , the highest cost of 

living in the comtry, yet we receive the lowest 
pay of my major northern city in the U.S. This is 
nothing to celebkite about. We do the work; we 
deserve to be well rewarddd for it , 

The women at the rallies also s^g, to the 
tune of "Those Were the Days My Friend":" Ohee upon 
a time. we. ail were q.ui.et/Once upon a time we didn't 
care ../That..' S- what .m.ade ... them .. tak,e us al 1 for granted/ 
And now's the time to ^ight for our fair share." 

* * * 

Chicago secretaries celebrated National Secret- 
aries Day ...by ratifyin.g .a Secretaries Bill of Rights. 

"Traditional.ly, bo.sses buy candy exiflowers for 
their, secretaries during National Secretaries Week," 
said a. member od Women Employed, a Chicago office 

workers . .group.. "But., now we'r.e going to tell our 

employers we want rights and respect 365 days a 

year no-t roses, once., a .year. We intend to see 

that Loop (Chicago.'s .b.us.in.e.ss district) employers 

implement the- Bill of Rights." 

..The Secretaries. .Bill, of Rights .includes fair 
hiring, and. ..termination, practices, clear job discrip- 
tions .and. reasonable workloads, equi.table salaries, 
adequate health- ..care, .and a secure retirement. 

Secretaries plan to start rating their offices 
according, to ...the Bill of. .Rights and announce the 
companies with the worst ratings . 

-30- 

+# +# +#+#+# +#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+#+# 

NARMIC INDOCHINA MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

PHILADELPHIA, (LNS) -- In order to continue 
to combat the U„S. support of theThieu regime in 
South Vietnam- and the "Post-War" war, NARMIC (Na- 
tional Action/Research on the Military- Industridl 
Complex) is making available filmstrips, cassete 
soundtracks, photo books, action packets, fact 
sheets, and slide shows that cm be used in your 
commmitj;'.. Write to NARMIC, 112 S. 16th St. # 1 , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102, or call (215) 563-9372. -30 
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PENTAGON ADHITS US ING WEATHER -WARFARE I N SOJJTHEAST AS I A 
KISSINGER HEADS UP TOP SECRET OPERATIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASH I N GTON ( LN S) - -Dar i ng a top -secret coh gress - 

( onal hear i ng - last March 20-, - the Pentagon acknowledged. 
Its part I ci pat ion - in extensive weather warfare roper- 
ations In Southeast-Asla from- I 967 to 1971^. This re- 
velation , however, did not come as much- of a surprise 
to the North Vletnaraese or. U-»S-,.. opponents. the 
war who have charged- for”. several years that the rain- 
maklng was indeed going on « 

Denn is J . Dool in , Deput^y- AssI stant Secretary of 
Defense who was In the G I A p.plor to 1 9^9 » told the - 

se n a t e Fo r e I g n Re ] at I ons .. su bcomm i tt ee- on the . oceans, 
and I n tern at 1 onal -env.lronment that 2.,602. c-loud-seedr 
sng miss ions. were, flown frofs an. Air Force base In 
Thailand beginning in March, 1967» 

The planes dropped: a total of 47,409 cannisters 

of rain -producing -silver iodide. or lead iodide over 

North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia» 

The cl oud- seedi ng operat Ions , wh I eh the Pentagon 
says increased . local- rainfalls up to 30 percent, was 
the first known use of weather- warfare in military 
history. It reached a peak in 1971, according to 
Pentagon statistics, with more than 11,000 cannisters 
dumped. Well-informed sources have told the New 
York Times that the operations at that point' were 
tightly controlled by Henry Kissinger, then presi- 
dential advisor for national security. 

"This kind of thing was a bomb, and Henry re- 
stricted information about it to those who had to 
know," a former Government official said. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee Dool in 
defended the weather warfare by saying that "If an 
adversary wanted to stop me from getting A to point 
B, I would rather he stopped me with a rainstorm 
than stopped with a bunch of bombs.- 

"Frankly," he added, "I view this in that con- 
text as really quite humane, If it works." 

Dool In's point is, at best, naive. Dr. Matthew 
Meselson, professor of biology at Harvard University 
and a former Government consultant, was quoted in 
Science magazine In 1972 as warning that "It Is ob- 
vious that weather modi fi cat ion used as a weapon of 
war has the potential for causing large scale and 
quite possibly uncontrol 1 able and unpredictable 
destruction." 

The Pentagon has said that one main goal of the 
cloud-seeding was to lengthen the duration of the 
southwest monsoon, which spawns high-rising cumulus 
clouds (those most susceptible to cloud-seeding) over 
the panhandle areas of Laos and North Vietnam from 
May to early October. The longer rainy season thus 
would give the Air Force more opportunity to trigger 
rainstorms. 

"We were trying to arrange the weather pattern 
to suit our convenience," said one former government 
official who had detailed knowledge of the operation. 

It doesn't take much imagination to figure out 
the consequences of a longer and heavier rainy 
season. Explains the Vietnam Resource Center in Its 
booklet TERROR FROM THE SKY; North Viet-Nam's Dikes 
and the U.S. Bombing : 


"Time Is the great enemy In these desperate 
battles. If the rice remains under fclear water for 
six to eight days, it is Irretrievably lost. If the 
water Is muddy, four to five days Suffices to 
destroy the whole crop. And even If the rice plants 
are saved or new ones planted in time after the 
fields have been cleared of water, yields are con- 
siderably lower than In a normal year." 

The- Pentagon sees tt differently; "It Is just 
trying to add on to something that you already got," 
said one officer. And Dool in remarked at the hear- 
ings: "If I was on the bottom, S do not think I 
would know the difference between 21 and 23 [Inches 
of rain] 

However, the Defense Department's own most 
eminent weather scientist, Dr. Pierre St-Amand of 
the Naval Weapons Center at China Lake, California, 
suggests that the U.S. may now have the operational 
capability to induce massive floods. 

Writes the Vietnam Resource Center: "Something 
like 400 million cubic meters [260 gallons equals 
approx. 1 cubic meter] a day suffices to raise the 
Red River one meter [approx. 40 Inches] when it Is 
10 meters or higher at Hanoi, an increase that could 
spell the difference between no flood and a serious 
one." 

If serious flooding occurs In the spring, 
prolongation of the rainy season can lead to future 
outright disaster. For example, following a major 
flood, the dikes are patched together as quickly as 
possible to allow the work of draining the fields 
to begin. But these patches are not very strong and 
can easily be swept away by river crests which 
would be considered trivial In a normal year. 

Rhode Island Senator Cl airborne Pell became 
convinced that the U.S. was carrying out raln-making 
operations in North Vietnam some time ago, and as 
chairman of the oceans and international environment 
subcommittee, he began investigating the issue in 
1972 . Pell believes that the 1971 floods in the 
North were caused by the weather-warfare. 

In the fall of 1972, U.S. bombers began a 
systematic destruction o-f North Vietnam's Intricate 
and vital network of dikes, thus threatening the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of people, their 
crops and homes. Between this calculated, genocidal 
bombing and the use of weather-warfare, It is clear 
that Nixon and the Pentagon was bent on terrorizing 
the North Vietnamese Into surrender regardless of 
the coRsequenoes. 


A BRIEF HISTORY. OF WEATHER WARFARE 

According to interviews conducted by journalist 
Seymour Hersh, the CIA first initiated the use of 
cloud-seeding over Hue in the northern part of South 
Vietnam. "We first used that stuff in about August, 
of 1963 ," one former CIA agent said, "when the 
Diem regime was having trouble with the Buddhists." 

"They would just stand around during demonstra- 
tions when the police threw tear gas at them, bpjt 
we noticed that when the rains came they wouldn't 
stay on. The Agency got an Air America Beechcraft 
and had It rigged up with silver iodide. There was 
another demonstration and we seeded the area. St 
ra i ned „ " 

(continued. . . .) 
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A similar cloudrsee^^i-nS carried out by CIA 
aircraft In Saigon at least once during- the summer 
of 1964o Then the Intelligence Agency expanded its 
activities to the Ho Chi Mlnh Trail in Laos sometime 
In the middle '60s » By 1967 the Air Force had be- 
come involved although, as one former Government 
official put it, "the agency was calling all the 
‘ shots 0 

"! always assumed the agency had a mandate from 
the White House to do it," he added. 

The state of the art had not yet advanced to the 
point where It was possible to predi ct the resu I ts 
of a seeding operation with any degree of confidence, 
one Government official told Hersh, "We used to go 
out flying around and looking for a certain cloud 
formation. And we made a lot of mistbkes. Once we 
dumped seven Inches of rain In two hours on one of 
our Special Forces camps." 

According to a document contained in the Pen- 
tagon Papers, weather modification was one of seven 
basic options for stepping up the war that were 
presented on request by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the White House In late February, 1967. The doc- 
I ument described the weather program over Laos -- 
1 officially known as Operation Pop-eye — as an attempt 
"to reduce traff i cabil Ity along inf i 1 tration- routes." 

I Apparently there was some secret dl sputes over- the 
operation In the Johnson administration. 

Queried by Hersh, a Nixon Administration official 
said that he believed the first use of weather war- 
fare over North Vietnam took place in late 1968 or 
early 1969, Over the next two years this official 
added, "it seemed to get more i mportant--the reports 
were coming more frequently." 

One former high-ranking official said that by 
the end of 1971 i the program, which bad been given 
at least three different code-names since the middle 
sixties, was under the direct control of the White 
House, 

Navy scientists added their own bit to weather 
warfare by developing a new chemical agent which, 
according to one source, "produced a rain that had 
an acidic quality to It and it would foul up 
mechanical equipment — like radars, trucks, and tanks. 
This wasn't orignally In our planning," the official 
added, "it was a refinement." 

A number of officials also confirmed that cloud 
seeding had been widely used in South Vietnam, par- 
ticularly in the north. Estimates have it that more 
than half of the actual cloud seeding operations in 
1969 and 1970 took place In South Vietnami.ii 

Testimony i th I s - March.: before the Senate , .c 
Foreign Relations subcommittee on oceans and inter- 
national environment revealed that the cloud seeding 
operations were halted on July 5, 1972. This was 
two days after the New York Times wrote! a lengthy 
article about the top-secret operation. Defense 
officials denied at the time that any rain -making 
had been attempted over North Vietnam. 

—30- 
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VVAW/WSO PLANS NATIONAL ACTIONS IN 
WASHINGTON JULY 1-4 

NEW YORK (LNS) —The Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldier Organization is planning 
four days of national actions In Washington DC from 
July 1-4, 

The demands that will be raised individually 
during the first days and jointly during the big 
march and rally on July 4th are: 

** Universal and unconditional amnesty 

** A single-type d i schdrge fo®" 1 veterans 

** Implement the peace agreement--end all aid 
to Thieu and Lon Nol 

** Kick Nixon outl 

Non-violent actions will be conducted at the 
Veterans Administration, the Discharge Review Board, 
Congress, the White House, Department of Justice 
and other places. 

The VVAW/WSO encourages al 1 organizations and 
Individuals who support the demands to Join in the 
demonstrations in Washington. 

"We do not see these July actions as ends in 
themselves; we see thi s as just the beginning in the 
long struggle for universal and unconditional 
amnesty. 

"We hope that thousands of Americans will join 
us in building the amnesty and single-discharge 
movement and continuing the struggle to end U„S, 
involvement in Indochina and kick Nixon out," 

For more Information about the demonstrations 
or the demands contact VVAW/WSO National Office, 

827 W. Newport, Chicago, 1 1 1 . (312) 935-2129, or 
your local VVAW/WSO office, 

-30- 
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TEACHER FIRED FOR DEFENDING STUDENTS' RIGHT TO A 

FREE PRESS 

TORRENCE, Cal . (LNS) --Donal d Nicholson, advisor 
to the student newspaper at Torrence High School, 
was fired nearly one year ago because the principal 
objected to four articles which he permitted the 
paper to run. He is currently suing the Torrence 
School Board for damages, back pay and reinstatement, 

Nicholson feels that the high school students 
have the same rights to free speech and freedom of 
the press that the Constitution supposedly guaran- 
tees to the nation at large. So, he permitted the 
publ icatlon of a series of articles on police-youth 
relations, two articles on the problems Chicanos 
face In Torrence, and an article about city planning. 

The principal , backed by the local school 

board , objected to the art i cl es, charging that 
they vloJated the- Rotary Four-Way Test of suitabil- 
ity. This test asserts that an article must adhere 
to the standards of truth, fairness, "the building 
of good will and better relationships" and must be 
"beneficial to all concerned." It was particularly 
the latter two- which the principal felt had been vio- 
lated. However, the ?$lflf^JBfe60ur;t, ifi 1969 ruled that 

"students are entitled to freedom of expression of 
the! r views,,," under the First Amendment. 

The case I s expected, to go to trial within the 
next month or so. This is In spite of efforts by 
the school board to prevent a trial on technical 
grounds . -30 
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[See packet #610 for the last Wounded Knee story,] 

JURY FOR CUSTER CASE EMPANELED, 

TRIAL ATMOSPHERE "SCHIZOPHRENIC", SAYS A.I.M. 

LAWYER 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D, (LNS) -- Jury selection has 
been completed in the trial of three American Ind- 
ian Movement members on charges stemming from the 
February, 1973 protests following the killing of an 
Indian by a white man in Custer, South Dakota. 

After a police riot on April 29 for which ele- 
ven AIM supporters and members have been arrested 
so far, the court proceedings were adjourned until 
May 14. They resumed in a small , heavily secured, 
makeshift courtroom three miles outside of town in 
the Sioux Falls Civil Defense Building. Spectators 
other than the families of the defendants and press 
are not allowed into the courtroom. Uniformed po- 
lice are stationed around the building, and marshals 
guard all locked doors inside, including the toilets. 

Three panels of jurors had to be called to com- 
plete the jury selection. So many people admitted 
to prejudice or lack of impartiality in the case 
that Judge Joseph Buttum began accepting obviously 
prejudiced jurors in an apparent effort to speed 
things up. According to one woman at the Wounded 
Knee Legal Defense/Offense Committee office, when 
panel members stated that they didn't think they 
could be fair, Bbttum would respond, "Well, you'll 
try, won't you?" 

The defense was allowed only two peremptory 
challenges for each of the original five defendants, 
thereby treating the five as one defendant. The 
prosecutor was allowed ten. 

In more than one instance, the defense hp.d to 
use their challenges op clearly prejudiced prospec- 
tive jurors. For example. Judge Bottum refused to 
excuse one woman whose husband works in a factory 
where an anti -Indian vigilante squad was set up. 

The woman had made it clear that she did not disap- 
prove of such actions . 

Reber Boult, an attorney with the Defense Com- 
mittee, who was in the courtroom the day the trial 
resumed, characterized the atmosphere as "schizo- 
phrenic." "They try to do all the little things 
that make it look like a real trial but it's not. 

'"The atmosphere is like a prison ... .The trial- 
like gestures are meaningless in the little room 
of the blockhouse, out-of-town, behind locked doors, 
metal detectors and armed guards: -- cut off from 
the public, cut off from all reality except that of 
a prison.'^ 

There are now only three defendants left' of the 
original five. On May 17, the state's case against 
Delala Beane on charges of riot where arson was 
committed were dismissed. She is suffering from a 
back injury which would make it impossible for her 
to sit up in court. However, she still faces other 
charges in connection with the 1973 Custer protest 
for which she will be tried in June, in Pierre* 

South Dakota. 

The case of David Hill has been severed from 
the others because of the injuries he received in 
the police attack. He faces the possibility of a 
permanent eye injury. 
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Judge Bottum told the jurors that Hill's case 
had been severed because he "met with an accident j," 
and continued to refer to the police attack, in 
which all 16 Indian spectators in the courtroom 
were assaulted and beaten, as a "little disturbance," 
and "a mild scuffle." 

it ■ it * 


The prosecution concluded its case May 21 in 
the trial of Tonia Ackerman, Lorelei DeCora Means 
and Madonna Gilbert on charf«es of burglary and lar- 
ceny in connection with alleged looting of the 
Wotinded Knee Trading Post on February 27, 1973. 

On May 23 the defense argued a motion to dis- 
miss the case on the grounds that the federal gov- 
ernment lacks jurisdiction to prosecute. The defense 
argued that the federal government is a government 
of "granted powers" and that under the Great Sioux 
Nation Treaty of 1868 jurisdiction was retained by 
the Sioux, who have a detailed and complete crim- 
inal code . 

Judge Warren Urbom denied the motion . 

One witness for the prosecution, James Czywczy- 
nski, part owner of the Trading Post, refused to 
answer more than 9p questions concerning interest 
rates and profit mar|[ins of the Trading Post, plead- 
ing the Fifth Amendment . He was warned by Judge 
Urbom that he was possibly opening himself up to 
criminal prosecution by his testimony. 

The trial is expected to end in early June. 

On May 28, the defense will make a motion for ac- 
quital, on the grounds that the government prosecu- 
tion has not proved its case, 

-30- 

BEWARE OF PAP-CHEK> 

THE DO-IT-YOURSELF PAP SMEAR 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Pap-Chek, a do-it-yourself 
test for cervical cancer has been recalled because 
of what the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
terms "a significant hazard." 

The mail order product depends on the use of 
cells from the vagina rather than from the cervix. 
This causes the possibility of a false negative 
(non-cancerous) test result which could delay an 
accurate diagnosis of cancer. 

Pap-Chek, which has neve^P been approved for 
marketing, was distributed by Female Laboratory 
Testing, It was advertised in full -page ads in 
women's magazines with the slogan: "Millions of 
women find it easier to face cancer of the cervix 
than face a Pap test in the doctor's office." 

The FDA urges women who have used Pap-Chek 
to be re-tested as soon as possible. 

-30- 
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FRIENDS, 

PLEASE REMEMBER TO SEND US A COPY OF YOUR 
PAPER AS IT COMES OUT. WE WANT TO KEEP IN TOUCH. 
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TO^ RJGHT CREDiT:: BULLETIN POPULAR RE/LlMS 


TOP TWO LEFTT A demor^sLr^at ion of the rewly-formed 
"'Struggle Movement for the AppHcation ^^f the 
Pari *4' Agreement"" in Saigon. The peop.le in the 
top photo are 3 I''- members the Paris ament. 
The signs in the secoriid photo read: (right) ^'So 
long as-Thleu remains war goes onT* and (left) 
^’Democracy, a farce!’’ 

CREDSTL LMS 


Bottom rsght oREDii: western voice/lns 


BOTTOM LEFT’ Photo taken at the 197^ Miss 
.Amer I ca Pageant . 

CREDSTT Nell Benson/LHS 
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TOP LEFT: A ndni-pcs-ter for the VVAW-WSO 
national a.eticn planned for July 1-4^ The 
amneetydemcnstration demands are Hated. 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 9 OF 
THIS PACKET (#61S) . 
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BOTTOM R:GI-l . Too men working 
{in a i o z \ n t fa a "^6- r* . 

CPEJil: hi 'i-i. OiHc''aiNS 



BOTTOM LEFT: Two Japanese women protesting 
the rise in food, costs. 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 2 OF THIS 
PACKET (#615), 
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